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THE CIRCULAR 
Aims to be the exponent of Bible Communism, advocating the 
Keligion of the Bible, and the Socialism of the Primitive 
Church It will, also, giveits readers a supply of general in- 
t ‘lligence, and the news of the day. 

{t is offered, as the gospel is, without money and without 
peice to those who choose to receive it thus, or at One Dollar 
# year tosuch as prefer to pay. At present itis supported princi 
pally by the fands of the Oneida Community and its branches, 
aided by the freee contributions of its friends, and a few remit- 
tances from those who choose to pay forit. Our expectation, 
however, is, that the idea of a Fret Dairy Rexiaiovs Press, as 
the complement and consummation of Free Schools, Free 
Churches, and Free Benevolent Societies, will gradually be- 
© me known, and be appreciated among all spiritually minded 
ivligionists, and that thus the Circular, as the embodiment of 
that idea, will draw to itself a volunteer constituency more 
whole-hearted, for instance, than that which surrounds the Bi- 
bie Society, and endows it annually with a revenue of severa! 
hun ired thousand dollars. 

Specimen numbers will be forwarded to those requesting 
them. Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper, 
should return as a copy with his name and residence written 
uoon it, and the simple order, “ Discontinue.” 


Address ‘‘ THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N. Y.”” 





WANTED. 


Intelligent, reliable, sympathetic, volunteer Cor- 
respondents, in our own country and every part 
of the world, who will give us early and au- 
thentic information of events occurring in their 
respective localities, that are of a remarkable char- 
acter, orof general interest to mankind, and who 
‘vill also furnish us, from time to time, with brief 
and lucid expositions of such topics as come within 
their range of thought and observation. 





Our Purpose in the Future, 


1. Religion is, by right, the highest teacher of 
mankind, and ought to use the most commanding 
instrumentality. 

2. The press is, at this day, the most commanding 
instrumentality of instruction. Therefore religion 
ought to lay out its strength not in the pulpit but 
on the press. 

%. Journalism is the superior function of the 
press—more effective than book-making, because 
more continuous and universal initsoperation. Re- 
iigion ought, therefore, to take the lead in Jour- 
nalism. 

4. The Daily Press is the highest form of Jour- 
nalism—as much more effective than the weekly 
press, as the latter is more effective than book-mak- 
ing, and for thesamereason. Religion ought there- 
tore to ascend from the pulpit tc the sanctum of the 
Daily Press. 

5. Believing that what ought to be done can be 
done, the publishers and friends of The Circular, 
in the name of the Christian religion, have pur- 
posed and are expecting to institute a Daily Keli- 
gious Press, so soon as Providence opens the way, 
and the means are placed in their possession 


Che Oneida Community, 


SUPERIORSTEEL TRAPS, 


Enameled Traveling-Bugs, Palme-Leaf 
Hats, Caps, Satin Cravats, &c. 
DEALERS IN 
FRUIT & ORNAMENTAL TREES, GRAPE VINES, 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS, &c., 
Groen & Preserved 
FRUITS AND VEGETABLES; 
ALSO IN 
SEWING, SADDLERS’, EMBROIDERY AND MACHINE SILKS, 
Orders for any of the above articles directed to 
THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY, Oneida, N. ¥. 
wilireccive prompt attention. 


7 weer enn een 


Publications. 








THE BEREAN; A Manual for the help of those 
who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church: an 
ostavy volume of 500 pages.—By J. H. Noyes. 
Price, $1,50. 

The Berean contains free, outline discussions of the great 
Religious topics of interest: Salvation from Sin, The New 
Rirth. The Second Coming. Resurrection. Origin of Evil.Our 
Relationsto the Heavenly Church, Abolition of Death.Con- 
densation of Life, &c. &c.—treated strictly according to 
Bible evidences, but developing many new and interesting 
conelusions.differing widely from those of the old Theology 
Aliwho wish to understand Biste Communism—its constitu- 
tional basis, and prospects of success—should acquaint them- 
selves with the contents of this book. 


BIBLE COMMUNISM; A Compilat‘on from the 
Annual Reports and other publications of the 
Oneida Community and its branches; presenting, 
in connection with their History, asummary view 
of their Religiousand Social Theories. 128 pages, 
octavo. Price, 50 cts. 


SALVATION FROM SIN; Explained and de- 
fended by J. H. Noyes. Pamphlet, 64 cts. 


#4 Past Volumes of the Circular can be fur- 
nished to order; and any of the sbove Publications 
may be sent by mail to all parts of the country. 





The Oneida Community: 


Where and What it is. 


—The Community consists of about 215 members, 
comprising men, women, youth and children, nearly 
in equa! proportions. They cultivate 386 acres of 
their own land, in the towns of Lenox and Vernon, 
State of New York ; Post Office address, Oneida, N.Y. 
For an account of their manufactures and produc- 
tions, see the preceding card. 

—The Community has been established here twelve 
years, and is self-supporting. There is a branch 
community located at Wallingford, Conn., which is 
also self-supporting. 

~-The Community takes its origin from religious 
faith and thorough devotion to the tcachings of the 
Bible, simply and rationally interpreted. Its mem- 
bers hold, among their distinguishing points of be- 
lief, that Christ offers himself to the world, asa 
perfect savior from sin; that his Second Coming 
took place at the close of the Apostolic age; that 
the Kingdom of Heaven then founded in the invisi- 
ble world is now extending itself into visible 
humanity ; that all good and evil are the results of 
spiritual agency, and hence, that faith is the best 
medicine for both soul and body; that the age of 
miracles is not past, &c. For a full statement of 
their religious views, and the arguments therefor, 
see the Berean, a book published by the Community. 


—The social organization is that of entire Com- 
munism like that of the day of Pentecost, when ‘ no 
man said that aught of the things that he possessed 
was his own, but they had all things common’ 
The relation of the sexes is placed, not like that of 
common society, on the basis of law and constraint, 
neither on the opposite one of mere freedom; but 
on that of INSPIRA LION, TRULY DERIVED BY COMMUNI- 
CATION WITH THE SPIRIT oF Gop. For amore full 
discussion of these principles, see Bil/e Communism. 
a pamphlet of 128 pages, for sale here. 

—For its government, the Community has no for- 
mal constitution, code of laws, or officership, but de- 
pends on the maintenance of a good spirit, securing 
VITAL ORGANIZATION, like that which animates the 
human body, and on the exercise of FreE CRITICISM 
on the part of all its members. Those persons who 
are the most spiritual secure the most confidence, 
and consequently have the most influence, whoever 
they are. Joun H. Noyes, as the medium by which 
these truths have been mainly developed in this 
age, is respected as atrue leader. In business, 
those persons whose attractions and capacities fit 
them for posts of responsibility are sought out and 
placed in charge of the different departments. 

—The object of the Community is to live a true 
life, setting forth in all their relations the principles 
and spirit of what they believe to be resurrection 
society. They consider themselves members and 
subjects of the Kingdom of Heaven, and their social 
innovations but as parallel movements with tele- 
graphing and railroading in the department of out- 
ward communication. They do not profess to 
have arrived at perfect results yet in many re- 
spects. How far they have attained is open 
to the inspection of all sincere and well-behaved 
people who will take pains to read their writings, 
understand their principles, and make known their 
wish for a personal visit at the Community. 

~--The circumstances of the Community are at pres- 
ent adverse to receiving new members. Their princi- 
pal dwelling and their outlying buildings are full 
to the extent of their convenient capacity. Plans are 
in contemplation, on the first moment of attaining 
the requisite means, to build» much larger and 
better edifice than the present one, for a Community 
Home. 

—-Tue Circutar is our weekly organ, and is of- 
fered on such terms as make it accessible to every 
one. Those who receive its spirit and have the 
ability to do so, will deal generously with the Com- 
munity in sharing its expense, and contributing to 
its usefulness. To the poor it is offered as a gift. 

The following may serve as a condensed formula of 

PRINCIPLES AND MEASUKES 


The Kingdom of Heaven, established by Christin the 
interior sphere at his Second Coming, A. D. 70. 
Unity of all believers in this world and in Hades, 
with the Kingdom in the Heavens. 

Resurrecticn of the Spirit. by the faith and confes- 
sion of Christ, abolishing Sin and Selfishness. 

Resurrection of the Body, as a sequence of the fore- 
going, overcoming Disease, renewing Youth, and 
abolishing Death. 

Community of Property of all kinds, with Inspira- 
tion tor distribution. 

Dwelling togetherin Association, or Complex Fami- 
lies. 

Home Churches and Home Schools. 

Meetings every Evening. 

Lord’s Supper at every Meal. 

Free Criticism the Regulator of Society. 

Horticulture the leading business for subsistence. 

A Daily Press, divorcedfrom Mammon, and devo- 

ted to God. 
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What is the destiny of the body under 
the dispensation of the Gospel of Christ? 
What interest has the body in the res- 
urrection ? There is every reason why 
we should be interested to know what 
the truth of the Gospel is in regard to 
the body, and as believers endeavor to 
apprehend in our personal experience that 
for which we are apprehended of Christ. 
It is clear that the Gospel offers perfect 
salvation to the soul—delivering it from 
sin and from the power of the wicked one. 
But does the Gospel separate between 
the soul and the body, saving the one 
while it leaves the other to perisl ?— 
Plainly not. The plan of salvatiomoffered 
by Christ, and developed in the New 
Testament, includes the salvation of man 
asa whole. Paul, the great expounder 
of the Gospel, thus understood it, and 
thus preached it. In view of this it may 
be profitable for us to examine his testi- 
mony on this point, of the salvation of 
the body. 

In our examination of ‘ Paul’s. views 
of Marriage” (see Circular vol. 2. No. 25, 
and Bible Communism pages 92—113), 
it was seen that the key to his whole posi- 
tion, on that question, was contained in 
the little sentence “The body is for the 
Lord.” This broaches at once the gener- 
al question in regard to the destiny of 
the body, and is a starting point from 
which we can search for a full defini- 
tion of his opinion of the body—its 
character and capabilities, and interest in 
the salvation of the Gospel. We will 
present a few passages in which his mind 
is briefly but clearly expressed on this 
subject. 

In the 6th chapter of Romans, he is 
presenting the doctrine of the believer’s 
death and resurrection by baptism into 
Christ, as the ground of deliverance from 
sin. In the course of his exhortation to 
appreciate this fact, he emphatically 


makes mention of the body as follows : 

* Reckon ye also yourselves to be dead indeed 
unto sin, but alive unto God through Jesus Christ 
our Lord. Let not sin therefore reign in your 
mortal body, that ye should obey it in the lusts 
thereof. Neither yield ye your members as tn- 
struments of unrighteousness unto sin: ut yield 
yourselves unto God, as those that are alive from 
the dead, and your members as instruments of 
righteousness unto God.” Rom. 6: 11, 12. 15. 

We discern in this passage, that while 
speaking of the believer’s salvation from 
sin by union with the death and _ resur- 
rection of Christ, the apostle also includes 
in its effects the emancipation of the body. 

In the 8th of Romans he makes it stil] 
more manifest that he considers that the 
resurrection of Christ extends to the body 


as well as the soul of the believer : 

If Christ be in you, the body is dead because of 
sin; but the spirit is life because of righteousness. 
But if the Spirit of him that raised up Jesus from 
the dead dwell in you, be that ratsed up Christ 
from the dead shall also quicken your mortal 
bodies by his Spirit that dwelleth in you. There- 
fore, brethren. we are debtors not to /he flesh, to 
live after the flesh.— (Rom. 8: 10, 11, 12.) 

Here he makes it evident that the 
whole hope of salvation hangs on the fact 
that the resurrection of Christ, received 


by faith, was operating in, and quicken- 





ing, the mortal bodies of believers. The 


same truth is strongly expressed’ in the 


following passage from 2 Corinthians : 


“ Always bearing about in the body tne dying 
of the Lord Jesns, that the life also of Jesus might 
be made manifest in our body. For we which 
live are always delivered unto death for Jesus’ 
sake, that the life also of Jesus might be made 
manifest inour mortal flesh.” 

There was a constant experience of the 
dying and resurrection of Christ going 
forward in his mortal flesh. 

We come now to the passage in Philip- 
pians, where the apostle speaks of press- 
ing forward to attain the resurrection, 
and of the glorious change which he ex- 
pected to take place in his body at the 
promised appearance of Christ. His dec- 
laration is very expressive, and we quote 
it at large : 

*T count all things but loss... . that I may 
know him and the power of his resurzection, and 
the fellowship of his sufferings. being made con- 
formable unto his death; if by any means I 
might attain unto the resurrection of the dead. 
Not as though I had already attained, either were 
already perfect: but I follow after, if that I may 
apprehend that for which also I am apprehended 
of Christ Jesus. * * * * Brethren, be fol- 
lowers together of me, and mark them which 
walk so,as ye have us for anensample. (For 
many walk, cf whom I have told you often, and 
now tell you even weeping, that they are the en- 
emies of the cross of Christ; whose end is de- 
struction, whose God is their belly, and whose 
glory is in their shame, who mind earthly things.) 
For our [citizenship] is in heaven ; from whence 
also we look for the Savior, the Lord Jesus Christ ; 
who shall change our vile body, that it may be 
fashioned like unto his glorious body, according 


to the working whereby he is able even to subdue 
all things to himself.” (Phil, 3: 10—12, 17—21.) 


The reader will notice in the latter 
part of this passage a perfect parallel of 
that in the 6th chap. of 1 Cor., where 
Paul describes two different philosophies 
about the body—one based on the theory 
“meats for the belly, and the belly for 
meats,” and ending in destruction, and 
the other recognizing that “the body is 
for the Lord and the Lord for the body,” 
and resulting in resurrection. Here he 
presents the two different classes who em- 
body those opposite philosophies, and 
traces out the same results—for the one 
destruction, and for the other a glorious 
immortality. The two passages perfect- 
ly explain each other. 

But the apostle says he was looking for 
the appearance of Christ to change his 
“vile” body. This, in respect to the 
word “vile” is a palpable and rather 
vile” mistranslation. Does it not seem 
very strange that while Paul could talk 
about the sanctification of the body, as 
he does in various places, calling it “ the 
temple of the Holy Ghost,” and “a 
member of Christ,” that he should here 
stigmatize it asa wile thing—as though 
it were a reprobate, which he was long- 
ing to get rid of ? In truth that is not 
his idea—it is a miscorception due whol- 
ly toa wrong translation of the descrip- 
tive expression. The 
“ vile” is the same that is rendered “ low 
estate” in Luke 1: 48, and elsewhere ; 
and if allowed to have its natural mean- 
ing here, the passage would read, “‘ who 
shall change our bodies of humiliation”— 
or in adjective form, “ our lowly bodies.” 
It has in it simply the idea of depression 
and humility such as is attributed to 
Christ when in the flesh, and has 10 ref- 
ference to an offensive moral character, 
or anything opposed to she idea of the 


word translated 





body’s sanctification. 
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The scripture already cited is enough 
to show clearly that Paul believed that 
the resurrection of Christ, which he 
claimed as his resurrection, was a power 
then working in his body as well as in 
his soul. He considered its effect upon 
his body a necessary part of his salvation ; 
and assumed victory over sin, on the 
ground of the quickening presence of 
Christ’s spirit in his mortal flesh. The 
renewal from death and mortality, was a 
process that was constantly advancing, 
and he looked with assurance for the at- 
tainment of the resurrection-state and a 
glorified body within a definite time. 

Here arises an teresting argument in 
confirmation of the views of the Second 
Coming, which have been presented in 
our writings; showing that Christ must 
have come according to his promise, 
within “that generation,” and received 
his disciples to himself. As a matter of 
fact, that doctrine needs no other confir- 
mation than the repeated declarations of 
Christ and the unanimous understanding 
which the apostles had of those declara- 
tions, leading them to expect his coming 
within their own lifetime. Direct and 
sufficient evidence of this kind abounds 
throughout the New Testament. Still, 
it is interesting to see, as in the present 
instance, other and indirect lines of ar- 
gument all converging to the same point, 
whereby there is a striking accumulation 
of proof, 

The argument from Paul’s position in 
regard to his body is this: assuming 
that he gives a true account of his expe- 
rience, i. e.,that the resurrection of Christ 
had actually commenced its operation in 
his body, then what would be the result? 
Necessarily, it would proceed right on to 
its consummation, so that within a short 
time, according to his own theory and ex- 
pectations, he would enter into the im- 
mortal state not by dying but by over- 
coming death. This implies the coming 
of Christ—(as the crisis of full resurrec- 
tion and his appearance are always con- 
nected in scripture)—by which Paul and 
his companions in faith were to be with- 
drawn to the invisible mansions prepared 
for them. * We shall not all sleep,” 
says Paul, “ but we shall all be changed.” 
‘“We which are alive and remain shall 
be caught up....to meet the Lord in 
the air: and so shall we ever be with the 
Lord.” If this was not the termination 
of the resurrection process which had be- 
gun, who can tell what was? The com- 
mon idea about the Second Coming 
would leave us to suppose that bodies 
which were then sanctified under the in- 
tiluence of the resurrection, died and 
turned to dust; and that after some 
thousands of years those same bodies are 
to be regathered again, and their orignal 
sanctification and incipient resurrection 
to be made available in the final resur- 
rection. This is too mnch for any body 
to swallow, and it is not necessary. 

It is plain that Paul was authorized 
by reason as well as by prediction, to 
‘look for the Lord Jesus” during his 
own lifetime, to complete the change from 
mortality that he testified had already 
commenced. The Second Coming of 


Christ within that generation, was the 
natural and necessary result of the res- 
urrection experience which his first com- 
ing planted in the church, and was in 
accordance with the whole nature and 


This great principle, that “the body 
is for the Lord,” which was so unmis- 
takably held in the Primitive Chutch, 
constitutes in fact its grand distinction 
from all the churches which have existed 
since. The church, immediately after 
that first generation, began to look with 
a different eye upon the body, as is shown 
by the fanatical zeal with which they 
sought its suppression by asceticism and 
even martyrdom. And ever since, there 
has been the same kind of separation 
kept up between the soul and the body, as 
though they were entirely distinct in 
character and destiny. The soul, it is 
hoped, will be saved ; but the body must 
die. It is given up as a reprobate, fit 
only for destruction ; and the sanctify- 
ing change that is looked for is to be by 
some process of final resurrection, that 
people cannot believe in if they try.— 
Then further, this idea that the body is 
vile and reprobate, and must be destroy- 
ed, prepares people to settle down as 
hopeless sinners all their days. Ofcourse 
there fs no such thing as holiness or 
sanctification to be expected with such a 
body ; but only the deplorable experience 
of the seventh of Romans. ' 
The Primitive Church held that the 
body is for the Lord, as well as the soul 
—that it could be converted and saved 
—that the resurrection in them was a 
fact, going right on to the full sanctifica- 
tion of the body. The subsequent 
church, in apostatizing from this posi- 
tion, lost the doctrine and experience of 
holiness, lost all sight of the glorious gos- 
pel of the resurrection, and are but now 
barely returning to a point where the 
glimmering dawn of these great salva- 
tion-truths can be perceived. 

A return to this primitive belief, that 
the body is for the Lord, will lead the 
world into all the promised glories of the 
millennium. It places Christ in posses- 
sion, of course, of all that pertains to the 
body : admits him into labor, into the 
sexual department, eating and drinking, 
health, and all outward relations and 
enjoyments. It leads out into vital so- 
ciety, Association, and finally govern- 
ment, moulding all things anew, and con- 
summating the joy of eternity, in the 
union of earth and heaven. 





The Tree Cotton. 


DISCUSSION AT THE FARMERS’ CLUB. 

At the regular meeting on Friday, the 27th 
September, a Mr. Kemble from about a dozen 
miles north of Baltimore, Maryland, presented 
a specimen of a hardy cotton tree four years 
old, now growing at his residence in Maryland. 
Tt had a diameter of about one and a half 
or two inches, close texture and smooth bark, 
not unlike some of our hardy small trees. He 
says it was produced from seed gathered in the 
mountains of Peru, and would undoubtedly 
prove quite hardy as far North as Lake Onta- 
rio. 

His trees are now ten to twelve feet high, 
grow twelve pounds of cotton, and when six 
years old will ripen seed for reproduction. 

That which greatly increased our interest 
was the quality of the product of' the tree cot- 
ton. When compared with the middling cot- 
ton from Mississippi, now worth twenty-two 
cents per pound, this was found to be far 
superior ; whiter, longer fibre, softer and a 
near approach to the best Sea Island cotton. 
Mr. Kemble thought the seed could not be 
obtained short of the mountains of Peru, but 
when obtained, we at the North could raise our 
own cotton anywhere. ‘The exhibition excited 
much interest at this particular time. 

Another correspondent reports the next 
regular meeting as follows : 

‘A gentleman present, who at the previous 
meeting had given a statement in regard to the 
perennial cotton tree, found by him in Chili, 





plan of his gospel. 


South America, was requested by some of the 
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members to repeat it. He presented two spe- 
cimens: first a billet of wood about an inch 
and a halt in diameter, from a tree of five 
years growth, raised by him in Maryland, and 
secondly some of the cotton produced by this 
tree, and which was pronounced by good judges 
present, as greatly superior to the herbaceous 
cotton of the Southern States. It will bear 
at the age of three years, and produce an 
annual crop for more than forty years. He 
was told by a reliable person in South Ameri- 
ca, that they could raise two thousand pounds 
per acre ; but he was not himself quite so san- 
guine, though he had no doubt that from 
twelve to fifteen hundred pounds can be easily 
realized. As he neared the tropics he found 
that the cotton tree wes not so regular in 
bearing as in colder regions, where it was as 
uniform as the production of grain here. 

It is a beautiful tree, with variegated and 
fragrant blossoms, and will flourish in any 
northern climate not too cold for Indian corn.” 
—N. Y. Observer. 
—_—_— a" 
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The True Issue. 





Desirable as it would be to have Slavery 
brought to an end, and great as is the opportu- 
nity now to do so, and the call of justice and 
humanity that it shall be done, still with that 
result accomplished, with liberty proclaimed 
“ throughout all the land and unto all the inhab- 
itants thereof,’’ with the war ended also and the 
territorial integrity of the Union restored, the 
paramount and central question at issue between 
Christ and this nation is still untouched. The 
relations ot the people North and South with 
God, would still remain to be adjusted. Slavery 
is only one form in which the spirit of evil 
manifests itself—it is simply 2 branch of the 
great tree of evil. The truth is, the whole 
people are slaves——slaves to sin, in bondage to 
the great primary and central slaveholder, the 
Devil. And with the mere secondary and ex- 
ternal question of Negro Slavery disposed of, 
the grand trunk and root of slavery would still 
remain, and the final struggle would still have 
to be fought and the ‘inal reform accomplished. 
Undoubtedly with Slavery ended, the nation 
would be a step nearer the ultimate question. 
The attention which is now absorbed by that 
question could then the more readily be turned 
to other issues, thus a secondary and prepara- 
tory result would be attained. 

Let no one think therefore that with the ques- 
tion of Slavery settled, no more questions are 
to come up for agitation among the people.—- 
If it is the design of Christ to set up his king- 
dom in this world—and that it is there is no 
question—and if this country is to be the scene 
of its development, then we may rest assured 
that there will be no rest to this people until it 
is made a holy and Christian people. The 
Spirit of Truth will brood in judgment over 
this nation until it is convicted of sin, and the 
question, ‘‘ What shall we do to be caved ?” 
swallows up all other questions. The spirit of 
sin, selfishness and unbelief is the root of 
Slavery and of all the evil with which men are 
eursed. And does the North stand any purer in 
thesight of God, in regard to sin, than the 
South? Very little we think. At the Sonth 
there is more gross, outward barbarism, es- 
pecially in the slaveholding class; but in the 
North there is the love of money, and the 
spirit of corruption everywhere. At the 
South there is the oppression of forced labor—- 
chattel slavery ; at the North is the hireling 
system—-the slavery of the poor to the rich, of 
labor to capital. Everywhere, at the North as 
well as at the South, at the door of every heart 
would the Spirit of Truth lay the charge of sin 
and unbelief. Everywhere would the judg- 
ment truth—“ He that committeth sin is of the 
devil,”’—fall with convicting power. 

How foolish the idea, then, that the Abolition 
of Slavery would be the salvation of the na- 
tion. Unless it advancesfrom the Abolition of 
Slavery to the Abolition of Sin, other revolu- 





tions are in store for it which will rend and 





pierce it worse than this Slaveholders’ Rebel- 
lion is likely todo. Only the Gospel of Christ 
—which saves men from all sin—can save the 
American People ; only that Gospel can deliver 
them from contention and strife, can harmo- 
nize the races, can secure true liberty, can re- 
org:nize and perfect society. Earnestly must 
men look onward, far beyond the mere ques- 
tions of the external hour, to the great questions 
of eternity—-their relations to God through 
Christ, the judgment and the world to come, 
if they would be worthy of the age, of the fa- 
vor and blessing of God, of his kingdom of 
glory and power. a 





Fragments. 





The true reformer of the present day will de- 
vote his life mostly to the study of what may be 
called the Science of Society. His labor will be 
to promote the growth of the masses into a unit, 
and that unit into conjunction with the great unit 
in the Heavens. Yet this work is not to be ac- 
complished by writing or preaching. It is ages 
since Christ Jeft this sphere of labor for the in- 
ward and invisible, and yet he has now more in- 
fluence in the world than ever. Reformers will 
find themselves taking the same direction—falling 
back from the position of teachers into the mass- 
es again. The universe was built upon a very 
democratic plan, and no one can long maintain 
existence as a teacher; he must resume his place 
among the taught. The most desirable state is 
one in which your simple existence is instructive 
—not your words or writingsonly. The best of 
preaching isa true life; and the best praise of 
any Community will be that its existence is ‘‘a 
light to the world.” 





Music is becoming moreand more spiritualized. 
As people have become refined and scientific, their 
study of the science of music has become pre- 
found and their taste more keen or exquisite. This 
is one of the marks of the progress of the age.— 
Yet it is to be observed that all this spirituality 
and refinemont has its old materialistic base.— 
The vibrations of the atmosphere causing corres- 
ponding vibrations on the tympanum of the ear, 
is still the base on which all music depends for 
manifestation. There is no evidence that spiritu- 
ality and science have had tho least tendency to 
divorce music from its materialistic base, or that 
it ever will be divorced from it. On the contrary 
as the world advances in the science, the more mi- 
nute and exact is the attention paid to the instru- 
ments through which it manifests itself. Every de- 
tail is important—nothing is considered trivial 
about them. And the greater and more spiritua, 
the artist, the more sacred does he regard every par; 
of his art--ind the more minutely does he attend 
to every detail. Cat-gut and horse-hair by them- 
selves considered are coarse materials, but mar- 
ried to music by a true artist they will carry one 
to the third heaven of rapture. 

It is thus with every art. Painting and Sculp- 
ture have coarse materials to work upon. Yet 
a true artist sees infinite importance in the man- 
agement of those materials, and neglects no mi- 
nuiz in details in producing from them the spir- 
itual, ideal beauty he is seeking. 





Facts and Phases of the Wax. 


Gen. Fremont. 

The conflicting rumors and reports of Gen. Fre 
mont’s removal, have, at length, been brought to 
an end bythe following dispatch from Springfield: 


SprinGrie.tp, Mo., Nov. 3. 1861. 

Yesterday small bodies of the enemy came 
within twelve miles of us, and news was received 
of the approach of their advance, 2,800 strong.— 
Preparations were being made to go out and at- 
tack them, when Gen. Fremont received an un- 
conditional order from Washington relieving him 
at once from his command. The intelligenc- 
spread like wildfire through the camps, and cre- 
ated indescribable indignation and excitement. 
Great numbers of officers signified their inten- 
tion to resign at once, and many companies laid 
down their arms, declaring that they would fight 
under no one but General Fremont. He spent 
much time expostulating with the officers and 
men, urging them by their patriotism and their 
personal regard for him not to abandon their posts 
He issued the following farewell order to the 
troops : 

Heapavarters Western DeparTMENT, 
SprinGFie.p, Mo., Nov. 2, 1861. 
Soldiers of the Mississippi Army. 

Agreeably to orders fecutved this day I take 
leave of you. Although our army has been ol 
sudden growth, we have grown up together, and 
I have become familiar with the brave and gen- 
erous spirits which you bring to the defence of 
your country, and which makes me anticipate for 
you a brilliant career. Continue as you have be 
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gun, and give tomy successor the same cordial 


and enthusiastic support with which you have; 


encouraged me. Emulate the splendid example 
which you have already before you, and let me 
remain, as [ am, proud of the noble army which 
T have thus far labored to bring together. 

Soldiers, I regret to leave you sincerely. I 
thank you for the regard and confidence you have 
invariably shown me. I deeply regret that I 
shall not have the honor to lead you to the victo- 
ry which you are just about to win, but I shall 
claim the right to share with you in the joy of 
every triumph, and trust always to be personally 
remembered by my comparions in arms. 

Joun C. Fremont, Major General. 

The feeling ran intensely high during the whole 
of last evening, and there was a meeting almost 
everywhere. The varions bands serenaded the 
General, and whenever he appeared he was greet- 
ed with cheers. 

Although, after notifying Gen. Hunter, as his 
order directed, he had no longer command over 
the troops, he spent several hours in making a 
personal examination of the ground about the 
city, to be prepared for a battle, and in accord- 
ance with a written request from all the brigadier 
generals here, he remained through the night to 
lead the army in case of attack. All the troops 
slept on their arms. Many officers remained up 
all night, and an attack was hourly expected, but 
nothing more occurred than the firing on our 
pickets on two different roads. 

The enemy are now encamped on the old Wil- 
son Creek battle-ground. 

Gen. Fremont is prepared to leave for St. 
Louis, and will go as soon as Gen. Pope arrives, 
who has been sent forward and will take com- 
mand till Gen. Hunter gets here. 

Later reports give account of the arrival of Gen. 
Hunter, and the departure of Gen. Fremont for 
St. Louis. Nearly all of General Fremont’s staff, 
and his body guard, who will now disband as 
their terms of enlistment permit, accompanied him 
to St. Louis. Whatever disposition to mutiny 
there was among the troops appears to have sub- 
sided. The advance of the rebels which appeared 
in the neighborhood of Springfield has since fallen 
back. Gen. Fremont on his arrival in St. Louis, 
on the evening of Friday Nov. 8, was met at the 
depot by a large and enthusiastic crowd of citi- 
wens. Large delegations of the Germans from 
the various Wards in the city escorted him to his 
quarters in a torchlight procession. The remov- 
al has been received with regret by a large por- 
tion of the North. 

The Independent speaking of Fremont’s remo- 
val, says: 

His letter of farewell to his soldiers is as great 
an honor tv his head and heart as his proclama- 
tion hberating the slaves, and either of them isa 
greater credit than to have written a President's 
Message. But he is removed only from the head 


of the army, net from the hearts of the people. 


The Naval Expedtion, 

Reports from the Naval Expedition, received 
through Southern channels, represent that it had 
appeared at Port Royal, on the ccast of South 
Carolina, about midway between Charleston and 
Savannah, that three forts had been taken, that the 
troops had effected a landing, and were marching 
inland, and that Beaufort had been captured, and 
the Stars and Stripes were flying from the Court 
House. As to thetruth of these reports, we shall 
probably very soon have information which may 
be depended upon, by steamers direct from the 
fleet. 

Missouri. 

The latest dispatches from Springfield repre- 
sent that the main body of the rebels in that vi- 
cinity, under Price, were on the north fork of 
Crane Creek, about forty-five miles south of 
Springfield. ‘They were supposed to be about 25, 
400 strong. Ben. McCulloch was reported to be 
on Flat Creek with some seven or eight thousand 
men, and numerous bands were scattered about 
the country. 


—_— - _— 





New Line of Mammoth Ocean Steamers. 

We learn from the Scientific American that a 
new association has recently been organized in 
Bristol, England, called “ The Transatlantic Ex- 
press Steamship Company,” to establish a new 
line of steamers to run between that port and 
New-York. The steamers to be built for this 
line are to be improved Great Easterns, and they 
are promised to make the passages in less than 
seven days. Each steamer is to be 600 feet in 
length, 75 fect in breadth, and 30 feet in depth 
from the upper deck to the keelson. Three water- 
tight longitudinal bulkheads are to run from stem 
tostern ; and with cross bulkheads the ship will be 
divided into fifty-eight water-tight compartments 
below the load line, thus converting it into a huge 
cellular structure of great strength. There is to 
bea grand saloon 500 feet in lengthon the spar 
deck, and the main and orlop decks are to be fit. 
ted up with 836 state rooms. The nominal horse 
power of the engines is to be equal to those of the 


, Great Eastern. The total displacement of each 
vessel will be 8,000 tuns, and it is intended that 
the draft of water will only be 18 feet, to obtain 
small submerged cross section in order to secure 
great speed. It is set forth by the proposers of 
this line of steamers that an average speed of 17 
miles an hour will be maintained between Bris- 
tol aud New-York, and at this rate voyages will 
be made in six days at most. 





Brief Mention. 

Tue Directors of the Great Eastern have 
voted $40,000 for repairs, and $115,000 asa 
working capital for the outfit of another voyage. 
These sums are to be borrowed upon a second 
mortgage on the vessel. 

THANKSGIVING in Massachusetts will not fall 
this year on the customary last Thursday of No- 
vember, but on the 21st. The change is made tu 
make the day mark the anniversary of the fram. 
ing of the compact in the cabin of the Mayflower 
in 1620. 

AmonG THE Siku Nosies who, at the outset 
of the East India mutiny, staked their heads on 
the British side, was the Rajah of Kupoorthulla. 
He was not a very great man, but be had influ- 
ence, and no Englishman could have risked his 
status, purse, and person with more hearty and 
unquestioning loyalty. He helped to guard 
the Northern Delhi road, then the key of the 
British position, and when order had been re- 
stored, the Governor-General, casting aside the 
old policy of meagre rewards, raised him by a 
single gift of land to the wealthof a great English 
noble. ‘The Rajah married an East Indian girl 
became, under her influence, a Christian, and es- 
tablished a mission on his own estates. Sweep- 
ing away at a stroke the prejudices of a thousand 
years, he introduced his wife into society, and al- 
lowed her to appear in public, and the officials, 
for once heartily cordial to a native, threw aside 
prejudices as rvoted as his own, and recommended 
that the Rajah should receive, officially, prece- 
dence in Oude. The Governor-General consented , 
and at the apex of the new social system of Oude 
stands a native Christian noble; and the only wo- 
man in India for whom the guards turn out in the 
British provinces, is the Christian “ Lady of Ku- 
poorthulla.”— Independent. 

Tue readers of Dr Kane's thrilling Arctic story 
@ill not have forgotten the young man named 
Hans Christian, an Esquimaux, who after a vari- 
ety of adventures with the exploring party ran 
away from it, and could not be found. The late 
expedition of Dr. Hayes found the vagabond set- 
tled down quietly as a married man, with wife 
and child, near Cape York. He rendered consid- 
erable service to the expedition, and is gratefully 
mentioned by Dr. Hayes. 





Anruony Burns, the fugitive slave, whose case 
excited so much interest afew years ago, has been 
settled as pastor of a colored Baptist church at 
St. Catharine, C. W. 

Tue SHortest Passack Yet.—The Prince Na- 
poleon left Boston in his steam yacht, the Jerome 
Napoleon, Sept. 30th, and arrived at Brest Oct, 
7th; making the passage in 64 days,—Scientific 
American. 


An Oneida Journal. 





Sunday Evening.—Our evening meetings are 
far from being formal or precise in respect to the 
topics furnished for discussion, yet we have re- 
marked that on Sunday evening the attention 
seems more naturally to turn on interior experi- 
mental religious subjects than on any other night 
in the week. On Sunday occurs a break in the 
usual business routine of the week: the day is 
generally more given to individual concerns—!o 
meetings with the young of both sexes—to read- 
ing, writing, or whatever each person’s choice or 
judgment requires. In the evening, as we gather 
together again, we feel anew the bond which en- 
circles us all in one family affection, and our hearts 
turn co Christ our living head, who alone is wor- 
thy, and by confessing whose name we have been 
led out of the world, into our present unity and 
peace. This evening, Mr. C. opened the way for 
general religious conversation by addressing him- 
self particularly to the young, exhorting them to 
make that personal acquaintance with God that 
would enable them to stand for themselves against 
temptation, and know for themselves the ground 
of their faith, and form a purpose for iife accord- 
ingly. Several speakers followed with similar re- 
marks. Mr. N., remarked that most young per- 
sons have an ardent desire to assert their hberty, 
to attain freedom of thought and action, and _ be- 





come independent as to their own individuality. 





How desirable it ia that this natural craving 
should take aright direction. Here is an excel- 
lent opportunity for them to become independent 
and original, to strike out a course for themselves, 
and refuse to be moulded and fashioned by the 
popular current just around them. This passion 
for liberty often takes a destructive course, seeks 
out new forms of dissipation, or breaks away 
from wholesome advice and restraint. But here 
is a chance for the same passion to indulge itself 
to the utmost in a truthful, harmonious way. Be 
determined to know God, to live for eternity, to 
follow the truth, let those around you do what 
they may : and you may lay claim to the most per- 
fect originality and individual assertion you are 
capable of. There is no freedom while you allow 
yourself to be moulded by the public opinion of 
the young and the most frivolous characters about 
you. You must assert your independence of this 
kind of bondage if you would be nobly free, and 
capable of bold, heroic action. Several young 
persons promptly responded to that appeal, and 
declared their purpose to serve God and follow 
the truth let the consequences be what they might. 
The spirit of freedom and sincerity evidently 
breathed in their hearts, and they were listened 
to and responded to with grateful hearts. 

Monday Evening.— A young person expecting 
to leave soon for Wallingford, offered himself for 
criticism. Many excellent qualities, as kindness, 
promptness, good business habits, m ess &c., 
were spoken of, but it was thought that he need- 
ed the kind of conversion from false to true inde_ 
pendence that our young people were exhorted to 
Jast evening. He asserts his liberty rather to be 
reckless, to regard little the advice of his superiors, 
and to neglect our meetings, &c. He was advised 
to form a new purpose, to give liberty to his bet- 
ter and inner nature, to che dictates of his con- 
science, and to determine to serve God, let his 
circumstances be what they might, and though he 
alone should do it of all his associates. No one 
should suffer his business to deprive him of our 
meetings, and any business whose old customs re~ 
quired such neglect, should be remodelled and 
made to conform to the demands of true spiritual 
health. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 





Landscape Gardening on the Hudson. 


Oneida, N. Y., Nov. 12, 1861. 
Dear Eprror: 

Public parks, however perfect and sugges- 
tive they may be, should not, I take it, be 
studied to the neglect of the beautified homes 
of the country. Landscape embellishment is, 
and must ever continue to be, the fair hand- 
maid to the home sentiments. Our homes, gen- 
erally the scenes of all the varied activities of la- 
bor, love and leisure, necessarily do present 
some limitations in the way of the highest 
adornment. Unless a man’s fortune be prince- 
ly, or he, like Marlborough, be a pet of govern- 
ment, he is compelled to resort to many expe- 
dients and makeshifts, in the treatment of his 
grounds. Inspired by such ideas I determined 
to take note of the homes of some landscapists 
at Newburgh and elsewhere on the Hudson. 
Finding the need of a shorter word than land- 
scape-gardener, I have takenthe liberty to sub- 
stitute landscapist, but I do not know but that 
it is already appropriated to the landscape 
painters. 

Wodenthe, near Fishkill Landing, is the seat 
of Henry Winthrop Sargeant, a gentleman who 
has had the advantages of foreign observation, 
and a writer ard editor of matter upon rural 
art. The grounds, occupying the summit of a 
moderate clevation, are not cxtensive—per- 
haps not more than ten acres—and were origi- 
nally covered with a natural growth of oak, 
hickory and cedars. Mr. S. in his edition of 
** Downing’s Landscape Gardening,” institutes 
a comparison between his own and an artificially 
planted place near Boston, and candildly ad- 
mits that the best effects are got by a carefully 
studied artificial planting. The elements for 
producing the most pleasing landscape here are 
the oak trees, the river, the city of Newburgh 
across the river, and the Highlands, whose 
peaks, ‘Storm King” and ‘* Crow’s Nest,” 
Willis has made almost poetical. Surely these 
are great “‘ capabilites,” and I get the impres- 
sion that the most has been made of them. 
By judicious openings beautiful and ever shift- 
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ing views of all these attractions are preserved 
from one point or another of the house and 
drive way, which is so managed as to also give 
views of both fronts of the villa. As we went 
up the carriage way—the ground near the gate 
and lodge was the only exterior point that 
gave promise of the beauty within—the views 
of the river or city bursting in here and there, 
the near and more distant mountains, all bathed 
in # flood of autumn’s tints, morning sunshine, 
and rich, misty shadows, showing themselves 
with a witching and capricious variedness, and 
the martial music rolling in from the camp 
across the river, all went, with the charm of 
novelty, to produce a very decided pleasure. 
The other effects of the place are produced by 
the architeeture of the villa, by the lawns 
and the planting. 
fined to the outer parts of the grounds, care 
being had to get as much beauty from lawn as 
possible. The few naturally disposed trees in 
the lawns, have a pleasing effect. The scenery 
properly belonging to the place is, as designed, 
best seen from the winding paths upon the out- 
skirts. The lawns, with the exception of por- 
tions near the house, are surrounded by wire 
fences, painted green and intended to be near- 
ly invisible from the house. But to one stro!- 
ling along the walks, hurdles and fences are au 
annoyance, and dont look quite neat enough. 
Much, however, can be said in favor of lawns, 
so fenced and fed by stock. This little econ- 
omy has its precedent among some of the En- 
glish gentry. 

The fruit and vegetable gardens, as well as 
unattractive features are shut out of view, by 
hedges and belts of timber. In one place a 
stiff arbor vite hedge is used to shelter a plan- 
taiion of roses ; perhaps its utility excuses it 
for being there. Grounds densely planted upon 
the outskirts like these, have a very inhospi- 
table look from the outside; one sometimes 
feels almost angered when passing such, but it 
can not be denied that such planting is indis- 
pensable for the most pleasing interior scenery. 
Mr. S. makes evergreens a speciality, yet it 
must not be inferred that there is any prepon- 
derance of them. Without knowing it to be 
so, we venture to say that he perhaps has 
every variety of cvergreeen that has ever been 
The testing of the hardiness of 


The planting is mostly eon- 


imported. 
evergreens is no doubt a very important ser- 
vice to the lendscapist. These new comers, 
many of them tender and shrinking, look out 
upon us from their shelters among the denser 
planting, with strange and suggestive looks. 

Acrcss the Hudson from Fisbkill is New- 
burgh, and one very naturally wishes to see 
what was once the home and creation of Down- 
ing, than whom perhaps no one has had great- 
er influence in initiating a spirit of rural im- 
provement in this country. The original 
suggestion of the Central Park was his. Some 
alterations in the house aad grounds have been 
made, but enough of his work remains to give 
one a very high appreciation of his genius as 
a landseapist. ‘ienius, he undoubtedly was, 
for self-taught, he, at the age of thirty-six, 
stood at the head of the art in this country 
Adcitions have been made to the lawn, and 
considering the small size of the place, have 
no doubt, improved it. The planting is now 
getting so large as to somewhat obscure the 
river and mountain views. One little bye 
scene on the lawn, unquestionably part of the 
original, particularly struck us with the idea 
how much might be done on small places.— 
We did oot go to admire beeause others have 
admired, but to examine coldly if we could, 
and were involuntarily impressed with the evi- 
dences of exquisite taste. The very walks, so 
graceful, had a soothing effect, like the mazes 
and music of the ‘‘ Spanish Danec.”? Born in 
a rough farm home near the outskirts of New 
England, but now called to better things, we 
hope to be excused, when we say that while 
sitting in one of those rustic arbors, we did 
feel some veneration for the memory of one 
who has been an instrument in the hands of 
God, for cultivating that refinement of taste 
which will have its share in the redemption of 
the carth. 
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The measure of stately solitude upon ornate 
places is generally quite a drawback to pleas- 
urable experiences. To make the most at- 
tractive landscapes, not tree forms and brute 
forms alone are needed, but human forms.— 
{ think it is reserved for Community life, in 
its future developments, to warm and gladden 
bome adornments with an abundant, overflow- 
ing, loving and Christian life. A. B. 





Look at Good. 





At the risk of falling into the like error, I am 
disposed to criticise a certain tendency which very 
generally obtains in society, and which tends to 
mar my own happiness to some extent. I allude 
to the propensity there is to look with a critica] 
and uncharitable eye on persons and things. A 
large number are doubtless affected in some de- 
gree with this tendency, and with a limited num- 
ber it appears to be a cuntrolling propensity. 
‘They never seem happy themselves, or to rejoice in 
the happiness of others, but diffuse around them 
an atmosphere of discontent and gloom. You 
speak of the pleasant weather, and they will sug- 
gest that a disagreeable change is near. You 
express pleasure at their own healthy appearance, 
and they will remind you that they do not feel 
as well as they look. You express admiration of 
a passer-by, and you are made to understand that 
he has plenty of faults. You admire a beautiful 
lady, but are reminded that her nose is ill-formed, 
or her eyes are of a cat-like color, or her gait is 
awkward. You speak in praisc of this man’s 
talents, and are told that some other person 
should have the credit therefor; of that man’s 
wisdom, and are met with the assertion that his 
conceit is greaterthan his wisdom; of another 
man’s efficiency in labor, but learn that he can 
be lazy as wellas others. Nothing is above or 
beneath their criticism. 

Now I wish tuenter my protest against this 
tendency, and urge the claims ofan opposite ten- 
dency. Weall know that there is evil enough 
in the world to absorb our whole attention if we 
will allow it; but on the other hand, it is equal- 
ly true that there is sufficient good in the world 
to absorb our attention; and since this is the 
case, why should we Jook at evil, except to re- 
move it, or correct it? Gazing at evil, and es- 
pecially talking of evil, increases its power, as a 
general rule. So, too, gazing at good, and talking 
of good, increases its power. We are changed 
into the image of what we gaze at most. Our 
inner life receives its nourishment through the 
attention. Then let us see good, talk of good, 
think of good, write about good, dream of good, 
aspire after good. And, especially, let this be 
our effort in regard to our fcllows—let us strive 
to see good in them rather than evil—admure their 
virtues more than we criticise their faults. When 
one speaks in praise of another, add to his com- 
mendation rather than detract from it, when 
one admires a lovely landscape, endeavor also to 
see loveliness in it. and so enhance his pleasure ; 
when one speaks of a man or woman as beautiful, 
or good, or talented, or industrious, endeavor to 
take the same view. Mr. Noyes, in remarking 
upon Habakkuk’s prophecy, that “ the earth shall 
be filled with the knowledge of the glory of the 
Lord, as the waters cover the sea,” has said— 
“The glory of God does now cover the earth, had 
we only eyes to behold it.” 

Of course, the writer, in urging the above view 
of life, has no wish to advocate what Carlyle 
calls “sugary benevolence,” or that principle 
which makes no clear distinction between right- 
eousness and wickedness. If we truly love good, 
we shall correspondingly hate evil; but because 
we hate evil, and are ready to strike at. it on 
proper occasions, it does not follow that we 
should constantly gaze at it, and ovcupy our 
tongues in constant condemnation of it. 

..“ Who among us shall dwell with the devour- 
ing fire? Who among us shall dwell with ever- 
lasting burnings? He that walketh righteous- 
ly, and speaketh uprightly ; he that despiseth the 
gain of oppressions, that shaketh his hands from 
holding of bribes, that stoppeth his ears from 
hearing of blood, and shutteth his eyes from see- 
ing evil; he shall dwell on high; his place 
of defence shall,be the munitions of rocks; bread 
shall be given him ; his waters shall be sure.” 
Ori0Le. 





Thoughts on the Resurrection of Christ. 





I have thrown together a few thoughts on the 
resurrection of Christ, which I will offer you. It 
would seem, that the disciples had but very little 
faith in all that the Lord had said about his res- 


urrection, and it might be said, as it was in ano- 
ther case, “ his words seemed to them, as idle 
tales.’ But what is particularly worthy of re- 
mark is, the condescension, the patience, the kind- 
ness which he shewed toward the disciples, not- 
withstanding their unbelief, and hardness of heart. 

How interesting the interview, which Luke re- 
lates, with the two disciples, in which he was 
known to them in breaking of bread. Their feel- 
ings and emotion were finely expressed, when 
they said, “ Did not our heart burn within us, 
while he talked with us by the way, and opened 
to us the scriptures?’ Having vanished out of 
their sight, he next appears to them in Jerusalem 
where the eleven and those that were with them 
were gathered together. While they were thus 
relating to the other disciples what they had seen, 
“ Jesus stood in the midst of them, and saith un- 
to them, Peace be unto you. But they were ter- 
rified, and affrighted, and supposed that they had 
seen a spirit. He said unto them, Why are ye 
troubled ? and why do thoughts arise in your 
hearts? Behold my hands, and my feet, that it 
is Imyself: handle me, and see ; for a spirit hath 
not flesh and bunes,as ye see me have. And when 
he had thus spoken, he shewed them his hands, 
and his feet. And while they yet believed not for 
joy and wondered, he said unto them, Have ye 
here any meat? And they gave him a piece of 
broiled fish,and of an honey-comb; and he took it, 
and did egt it before them.” 

From @ this I gather that the body of Christ, 
after his resurrection, was a substantial body— 
that he was not a spirit—that his body was 
changed and did not see corruption. From his 
eating before them, I should think we may infer 
that all the powers and faculties of our minds and 
bodies, remain to us in the resurrection state. 

Eight days after this, when Thomas was present, 
he again shews his hands and his side. They 
must have been unquestionable evidence of his 
identity, and for ought we know those nail-prints 
are still, and ever wil be, to be seen. It appears 
thac none saw him but those whose eyes were su- 
pernaturally opened; nor do we understanc the 
scriptures only as he opens our understanding. 

I will close the subject in the words of the 
apostle: “ Let this mind be in you which was also 
in Christ Jesus; who being in the form of God, 
thought it not robbery to be equal with God: but 
made himself of no reputation, and took upon him 
the form of a servant, and was made in the like- 
ness of men, and became obedient unto death, even 
the death ofthe cross.” J think I have a new con- 
ception of the spiritual body, as being a substan- 
tial body “‘ Handle me and see” said he, “a spirit 
hath not flesh and bones as ye see me have.” If 
he could eat, I see not why he could not exert all 
the powers and faculties of human nature as well. 


While we partake of his spirit and life, he at the 
same time partakes of our nature. “ He took not 
on him the nature of angels, but he took on him 
the seed of Abraham. In relation to the Resur- 
rection it is well said, ‘‘ Behold, I shew you a 
mystery ; we shall not all sleep, but we shall all 
be changed ;” ‘as we have borne the image of 
the earthly, we shall also bear the image of the 
heavenly.” P. Bt. 
Wallingford, Nov. 1861. 


The Colored Creole. 








A series of articles has lately been published in 
the Pine and Palm, written by R. J. Hinton, on 
the results of Emancipation in the British West 
India Islands. The concluding article of the se- 
ries is devoted to the subject of the colored Creole, 
in the course of which some interesting facts are 
given in reference to the status and character of 
this race in the tropical regions. The following 
paragraphs are from the article : 

In this series of articles, the improved con- 
dition of the laboring populaticn of the British 
Gulf Islands, sitice the era of emancipation, 
has already been sufficiently shown. Besides 
the material condition of the African Creole, 
with whose condition we have the most to do 
at this writing, there is a problem being worked 
out in the inter-tropical regions of the Ameri- 
can Continents, which deserves careful consid- 
eration and attention at the hands of all 
candid publicists. We refer to the practical 
amalgamation of the races, which has gone on 
there, both under the condition of slavery and 
in that of freedom. It is not the intention 
here to speak for or against the ethnological 
theories of any set of savans; to upbraid or 
excuse the prejudices of any set of meu who, 
from the dependent condition of a race of peo- 
ple in their midst, have imbibed a strong con- 
tempt of them. It is certainly natural, how- 
ever to be deplored, for the strong to despise 
the weak, and the successful to contemn the 
unsuccessful. The dependent condition of the 





African, has far more to do with the question 





of amalgamation, than any ethnic peculiarities 
or distinctions whatever. 

But there is a practical side—actual results 
—in relation to this subject, which deserve 
attention. On the American Continent, there 
are nearly fourteen million persons of African 
origin. A large portion is to be found within 
the equatorial regions. The entire Afric- 
American population of the Northern Conti- 
nent, numbering about four and a half million, 
are located in the temperate zone, though the 
tropical tendency is every decade more clearly 
demonstrated. In the cotton or semi-tropical 
States, the free white, and the colored free and 
slave populations are nearly equal, the differ- 
ence between them being less than half a mill- 
ion in favor of the whites. The necessities of 
the present struggle will decimate and decrease 
the whites very largely, and increase the col- 
ored. A large number of slaves from the 
Border Slave States, are constantly being ad- 
ded, and the probabilities are, that within a 
comparatively short period, the balance of 
population in the Gulf States will be in favor 
of the African. 

Putting therefore, the Afric-American pop- 
ulation at over thirteen millions, we have 
within the tropical belt, a population of Afri- 


can descent, numbering nine millions. They 
are found divided as follows : 

Brazil - - - - - - - - 4,150,000 
Cuba and Porto Rico - - - - 1,500,000 
South and Cental Am. Republics 1,200,000 
Meh es wee tt i 
‘* Eastern Division - - - 120,000 
British Colonies, - - - - - 800,000 
French “ - - - = + = 250,000 
Dutch ss ae Ee ,000 
Danish ss - - = = = = 60,000 
Mexico - - - - - - - = 80,000 
9,000,000 


Nearly one-half of these nine millions are 
mixed bloods: 7%. e., of mingled African, 
Caucasian, or Indian descent. In Brazil, not 
more than one-fourth of & population of eight 
millions are whites, and that is even a larger 
proportion than exists elsewhere in the inter- 
tropical regions. Of the four millioi.s mixed 
bloods, at least two millions have more or less 
admix ture of white blood, the rest being Ind- 
ian and African. The fairest development, so 
far, of this mixed race, is to be found in Bra- 
zil, where, recent travelers say: ‘* No distine- 
tion of color whatever, exists,’ its laws ren- 
dering ‘* manumission easy, and once emanci- 
pated, the negro finds every calling and office as 
fully open to him as to the whites. In the army 
or nary, tn commerce, agruuilure, or manufac- 
tures, in social ur political position, color is % 
harrier to the highest success. Persons of Afri- 
ean descent are to be found in the Cabinet and 
as yeneral officers in the army, and in all civil 
positions. The races inter marry and the par- 
ties to such marriages are received in society. 
In some of the Central American States, black 
and colored men are high in position. The 
chief justice of San Salvador is a black man, 
and most of the leading men of that State, 
Grenada, Guatamala, and Eeaudor, are mesti- 
zos, or persens of mixed Indian, African and 
Spanish blood.” 

But our principal aim in this article is to 
show the position of this mixed race, in the 
British West Indies. ‘The total population of 
these Islands will reach to 850,000, of whom 
not more than one-cighth are whites. Of the 
remainder, 550,000 are pure blacks, 200,000 
colored, and the remainder aboriginal and cool- 
ies. Of the 200,000 persous of mixed de- 
scent, 75,000 reside in the Island of Jamaica, 
as many more in the islands of Trinidad, Bar- 
badoes, the Bahama group, and the larger lee- 
ward islands. The other 50,000 are seattered 
over the smaller islands. They are engaged 
mostly in trade, mechanic arts and agriculture, 
forming a considerable portion of the small 
proprietary interest. Two of the authors* to 
whose works we have been largely indebted 
for our statistics, though starting out from 
different stand-points, and throughout differ- 
ing widely, yet on the subject of the mixed 
race, have arrived at a similar conclusion. 

Barbadoes and Jamaica may be taken. as 
examples of the social condition and present 
progress of the African Creoles—black or col- 
ored. Mr. Sewell from whom we erhall first 
quote, deals very fully with the Barbadian sec- 
tion of the argument, while Mr. Trollope as 
fully, though in a more flippant vein, with that 
of Jamaica. In Chapter VII. pp. 66—74, of 
his interesting work, Mr. Sewell, under the 
caption of ** Social Distinctions in Barbadoes,”’ 
says— 

‘* There are peculiarities in the social condition of 
the Barbadian people, which, in discussing the re- 
sults of emancipation, merit some consideration. I 
have spoken in a former chapter, of three classes— 
the white, half-caste, and the blacks—and while the 
first and last, the lords of the soil and the serfs, 


have practically retained the position they always 
occupied, the half-castes, or middle class, the pro- 





* Ordeal of free labor in the West Indies.--Sewell. 
The Spanish Main.-- Tvollope. 





geny of the other two, have multiplied and strength- 
ened under freedom, and promise to procure for 
themselves, sooner or later, the political preponder- 
ance now so jealously guarded be the dominant race. 
The mulatto people are wonderfully suited to the 
climate. Being endowed with an energy that white 
people do not possess in rp countries, and with 
an intelligence capable of the very highest develop- 
ment, J believe their ultimate ascendency is only a 
question of time. 

‘* The distinctions of caste are more strictly ob- 
served in Barbadoes than in any other British West 
India colony. No person, male or female, with the 
slightest taint of African blood, is admitted to white 
society. No matter what may be the standing of a 
father, his influence cannot secure for his offspring 
the social status that he himself occupies; and the 
rule is more rigidly carried out among women than 
itis among men. The amalgamation of the two 
races is, nevertheless, very general, and illicit inter- 
course is sanctioned, or at least winked at, by a so- 
ciety which utterly condemns and abhors a marriage 
between two people of different color. There are 
cases, it is true, where white people have intermar- 
ried with mulattoes, but they are rare, and I know 
of none where the white is a born Barbadian. . . . 
.. The amalgamation of the African and Anglo- 
Saxon, and the exclusiveness of the latter, have 
thus combined to build up the half-castes, and make 
them somewhat of a distinct people—a people nei- 
ther African nor European, but more properl 
West Indian. This class, the middle class, is al- 
ready very large and intelligent, and is rapidly in- 
creasing. It is composed of small landed proprie- 
tors, of business men, clerks in public and private 
establishments, editors, tradesmen, and mechanics. 
. ... Their political sympathies are, of course. 
with the black population ; for between the mulat- 
toes and the blacks there is not the same gulf fixed 
that there is between the mulattoes and the whites. 
In the former case, it 1s possible to rise from the 
lowest class to the middle class, but it is utterly im- 
possible to rise from the middle to the highest. . 

. . These half castes, inheriting the intellectual 
power and force of the white race, and the passions 
of the black, must eventually present a successful 
opposition to the existing anomalies of government 


| —must break down the plantocratic oligarchy, and 


obtain for themselves political equality, if not prac- 
tical ascendancy. It is azesult of emancipation 
still to be worked out. . . . They will insist upon 
being fully represented in the Legislature, and they 
will be satisfied with nothing less. The social prob- 
lem is one more difficult of solution; and as long as 
it remains unsolved—as long as a colored man is 
made to understand that, in spite of his equal intel- 
ligence, education, refinement, and wealth, he is 
still regarded by the white as an inferior, the worst 
possible feeling must exist between the two. That 
feeling nust guin in strength as the mulattoes in- 
crease in numbers, influence, aud general intelli- 
gence. , ; ; ‘ ° ‘ . 

** The question of social independence is a most 
delicate one to touch upon, and when I seem to sug- 
gest that in free Barbadoes social distinctions are 
too marked for a perfectly friendly feeling to exist 
between the white and black portions of the com- 
munity, I do not mean to uphold the absurd preten- 
sion of social equality, in the name of which, and 
under the wgis of modern Democracy, so many de- 
testable abuses and so many flagrant violations of 
individual liberty have been practised.... . But 
when he (the planter,) and all the other white in- 
habitants of the island, make difference of color 
their only line of distinction, and parade their rea- 
sons in an oftensive and obnoxious way—when white 
planters refuse to nssociate with colored planters, 
white merchants with colored merchants, and white 
mechanics with colored mechanics, because they are 
colored, the question ceases to be a purely social 
one, and assumes a dangerous political complexion. 
As long as the colored people are slaves, their heart- 
burnings and their jealousies might be disregarded 
with impunity, or contemptuously ignored. But 
freedom has opened to them the way of progress and 
power ; and if their present progress and present 
power have proved, as they Aave proved, that color 
is no insuperable burrier to intellectual develop- 
ment and refinement, it is but wise to make it no 
longer an insuperable barrier to social advance- 
ment. ‘ ‘ ; 4 . ‘ , , 

“It certainly seems tu me that this problem 
(emancipation,) must, in a great measure, be worked 
out by the mulatto race. It is vain, perhaps, to 
speculate on the future, but we cannot close our 
eyes to existing facts. The white race within the 
tropics loses much of its energy and force. It re- 
quires no very close scrutiny to be convinced of 
such a patent truth. You can see it in their habits, 
manners, and customs; in the conducting of their 
business, and in their daily life. The mulatto is as 
exclusively the working man, in all professions and 
trades, as the black is the field-laborer .. .. The 
mulatto, educated and enlightened as he is, feels 
much more acutely the inferiority of his position 
now than he felt it as aslave; and this feeling of 
social inequality in consequence of color, is caleula- 
ted to excite and keep alive the animosity of a peo- 
ple, much more readily than the sense of any other 
wrong. : d . . . ‘ : . 

“. . .. The planters have done nothing to con- 
ciliate the peasant population; on the contrary, 
they have done all they could to keep them on low 
wages and in dependent servitude. The peasant, 
then, is under the complete control of the mulatto, 
between whom and the white there exists a feeling 
amounting almost to hostility. The half-caste, after 
he has acquired wealth and independence, does not 
and will not comprehend the inexorable prejudice 
which still keeps him the inferior of the white, and 
he frets under the restraint. While, therefore, 
these prejudices remain, and 1 see no sign of their 
disappearing, and the mulatto or middle class con- 
tinue to increase in strength and influence, the day 
must come when their interests and the prejudices 
of the white population will more openly conflict, 
and, with chances of success more nearly equal, will 
strive for the mastery. Both cannot triumph, nor 
can both always exist together. Happily the colo- 
nies acknowledge the sway of a power strong enough 
to control them, to prevent men’s passions leading 
them to follow examples like those that we read of 
in Haytian history.” 





LETTERS Nor OTHERWISE ACKNOWLEDGED.—J. J. 
¥ranks: S. Lea: T. R. Herbest: W. H. Guiwits. 
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